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SHEM TOB BEN JOSEPH PALQUERA 

A Thinker and Poet o:P the Thirteenth Century 

By Henry Mai/ter, Dropsie College 

I 

The great German historian Ranke observes some- 
where that the thirteenth century was the darkest in all 
human history. In proof thereof he points to the general 
antagonism among nations in their foreign policies, and to 
the low standard of their domestic institutions and ideals, 
social and political. It was the age inaugurated by the 
reign of Pope Innocent III, the Pope who, in Graetz's 
opinion, was responsible for all the ills from which Euro- 
pean nations suffered up to the time of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation : the tyranny of the Roman church over princes and 
peoples; the enslavement and the degradation of the intel- 
lect; the persecution of the devotees of free research; the 
establishment of the Inquisition; the heaping up of the 
funeral pyres for heretics who dared question the infalli- 
bility of the Roman church. 

A survey of this ominous century from the point of 
view of Jewish experience, serves only to corroborate 
Ranke's startling indictment. One sure test of the progress 
of a people and the stage of civilization they have attained 
is the treatment they accord to their dissenting minorities. 
The Jew' in the Diaspora, always in the minority, thus serves 
as a measure of the culture of the nations among whom he 
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has dwelt. 1 That this era of "papal enlightenment" should 
mark the advent of the dark ages for the Jew is therefore 
sadly significant. This all-powerful ecclesiastical monarch, 
who enslaved Europe with a host of monks and spies, was 
also the bitterest enemy of the Jews and of Judaism, inflict- 
ing on them greater injury than all his predecessors. In- 
ventor of the Inquisition and of the stake, deviser of tor- 
tures, author of the crudest exceptional laws against the 
Jews, the founder of the Dominicans and Franciscans, or- 
ders that brought untold woe upon Israel — this is his baleful 
meaning for mediaeval Jewry (Graetz, Geschichte, VII, 
32). 

I do not know whether Ranke had in mind conditions 
among the Jews when he pronounced his sweeping con- 
demnation or not. At any rate, the intellectual activity of 
the Jews in the thirteenth century refutes for once at least 
the old proverb "Wie es sich christelt, so judelt es sich". 
A foremost Jewish scholar, one who has never been charged 
with apologetic tendencies in behalf of Judaism, gives the 
following characterization of the age: "If we consider 
the Jewish literature in its entirety, we shall find here, as 
elsewhere, that the thirteenth century was a critical period 
of the utmost interest, both on account of its original 
achievements and of the developments to which it led. The 
storm and stress, the conflict of ideas in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is no less significant than that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." 2 

The thirteenth century was not, indeed, an age of 
originality. It cannot boast of thinkers and poets of the 
creative power of Solomon Ibn Gabirol or Judah Halevi. 
Jewish philosophy had attained its culmination earlier in 

1 Berthold Auerbach, Lebensgeschichte Spinoza's, Stuttgart i87r, p. xvii. 

2 Steinschneider, JQR., XVII, 354. 
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Maimonides. On the other hand, however, in this age, in- 
tellectual activity and literary production in religious and 
secular fields extended over a wider and more varied range 
than ever before. 

These features of the age are reflected in the history 
of Jewish literature. The learning of Gaonic times and the 
period following is associated with only few prominent 
names. The masses, as it appears from the literature of that 
time, were but little affected by the intellectual aspirations 
of the great scholars. In the thirteenth century, however, 
the number of scholars increased remarkably, above all in 
the field of Talmudic research. The interest of the masses 
becomes widespread. How else can we explain the universal 
interest in the great controversy over the writings of Mai- 
monides and the study of philosophy, a controversy which 
assumed such wide proportions, and entered so deeply into 
the life of thirteenth century Jewry? 

As center for this widespread learning of the age, 
Provence stood second only to Spain. Its geographical situ- 
ation made it the meeting point for the scientific culture 
developed under Arabic influence in Spain and the Talmudic 
learning of the French Jews. In Provence the last of the 
compilers of the Haggadah lived. There, since the time of 
Ibn Tibbon, numerous translators were busied with Arabic 
works, and there in the thirteenth century secular learning 
continued to be cultivated with zeal and enthusiasm. There 
also appeared many famous scholars, who united a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Talmud with broad general learn- 
ing, and who exerted a lasting influence upon later ages. 
As the most famous we need mention only Moses Nah- 
manides, Solomon ben Adret, and Menahem Meiri. 
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An age in which intellectual interest is keen, is usually 
characterized on the one hand by an abundance of works 
on a great variety of themes, and on the other hand by 
much mediocrity on the part of their authors. Moreover, 
there are always more men of talent than of genius; and 
with education popularized, the half-educated are allured 
to authorship. The result is literary over-production. The 
literary history of the thirteenth century with its vast out- 
put of books and the comparative paucity of great authors 
is another illustration of the rule. 

The general situation in the thirteenth century is dwelt 
upon at some length, because the subject of this essay is 
one of those men who are clearly the products of the envi- 
ronment and the reflection of their time, and not one of the 
few who are pioneers and heralds of a later age. Shem Tob 
ben Joseph Palquera is not eminent as the creator of a 
new movement or the embodiment of a new tendency. His 
work and thought, however, reflect better than that of any 
of his contemporaries, the scientific aspirations of the Jews 
of his time, and his life may serve, therefore, to give us a 
deeper insight into the stirring intellectual and spiritual life 
of the thirteenth century. 

Considering the productivity of Shem Tob Palquera 
as philosopher and poet, it is surprising how little is known 
of his private life. His birthplace was in all probability one 
of the provinces on the Franco-Iberian boundary. Of his 
childhood, his education, his family, little is known with 
certainty. Not even the year of his birth is specifically re- 
corded anywhere. In a work written in 1264, he speaks of 
himself as nearing his fortieth year, and on this basis, 1225 
is assumed as the year of his birth. So meager are the 
data concerning Palquera, that the origin and even the cor- 
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rect spelling and pronunciation of his family name are un- 
certain. 3 

Of the circumstances of his later life, we know but 
little more. We cannot say definitely how he supported 
himself. It appears that he remained unmarried. The year 
of his death is even less certain than that of his birth. We 
hear of him for the last time in 1290, as a participant in 
the debate between the Maimonists and anti-Maimonists. 
His life thus coincided with the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

In the absence of more definite information on the 
life and death of Palquera, biography is out of the ques- 
tion, unless we are ready to accept the figments of our 
imagination as fact. Under the circumstances, we can do no 
more than examine with care the works of Palquera which 
time has spared, and infer from the letter to the spirit, educe 
from their order and contents, something of the motives 
and ideals which inspired the author's career. 

Palquera was by nature a modest, retiring man, a 
dreamer, leading the contemplative life, and looking out 

3 The name occurs in Hebrew in various forms, e. g. mj^B, "I'pN^D, 
KT'sSd, m>p^2, etc. The transliteration into modern languages by recent 
authors varies accordingly: Falaquera, JB., s. v.; Palaquera, Phalchera, Pal- 
quira, etc. We adopt with Steinschneider (Al-Farabi, 176) the pronunciation 
Palquera = *TVp7D which occurs most frequently. The derivation of the 
name, which was shared by two other scholars, namely Joel and his son 
Nathan (comp. Steinschneider, Hebr. Obers., 842) from Beaucaire in France, 
is doubted by Steinschneider (Hebr. Bibl., XX, 17; comp. Deutsche Literatur- 
eeittmg, 1894, p. 1637-8), as it seems to me, without ground, considering the 
fact that Moses of Salon is referred to in manuscripts as Moses •V'p7'2*l, 
'*l»p7'3*1, N"l"p7B"l ( which place Steinschneider himself identified with 
Beaucaire (Hebr. Obers., § 87); see also Hist., litt. de la France, XXXI, 
412 ff.; see also Venetianer's Introduction to his edition of Palquera *s 
Tftby&Tl "1BD = "Book of the Degrees (of Men)", Berlin 1894, p. vii, n. 2. 
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upon the world through the spectacles of the philosopher 
and the poet. His was not the world of stern reality and 
cold fact, but the world evolved from the riches of a crea- 
tive imagination, and the deep feelings of a sensitive soul. 
What room was there for a man of his refined temperament 
in a world ruled over by St. Louis and his dull and dismal 
confreres — for him, the Jew, despised, branded with the 
yellow badge of degradation, harassed and persecuted ? One 
of .his poems reflects feelingly the circumstances amid which 
he and his fellow Jews lived: 

Can the lorn Jew be joyous, when 
Accursed is his lot among men? 
For, tho' to-day his wealth be more 
Than sand upon the ocean's shore, 
To-morrow goes he stripped and sore. 
What justice can there be for Jew, 
His foe being judge and jury, too? 
Or how should Israel raise his head. 
Wallowing in blood and sore-bestead? 
O God, redeem Thy people's state, 
And glorify and vindicate 
Thy name, which foes now desecrate !* 

Whsumi nirvn nna»n 

SSipn Din »aa j»a ip^ni 

d< Sma ntrj? >n» m»n dhi 

ivtm any •ytw ino 1 ? 
roT'i spy -rVv p"tx> noi 

iiM li-u'T 13'ik "1157a 

Stntr ickiS wi* "pio 

.•9iiio mats oia son nam 

tx ib>» yann ioy D'tfw 

! ^innn i»e> n« tnpn 
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From the discomforts and sorrows of life in an un- 
toward world, his spirit sought solace in the less tangible 
but more happy and exalted realm of biblical and talmudic 
study, and Greek and Arabic speculation — "the realm 
wherein the wise and the learned are crowned, and dwell 
ever delighting in the presence and glory of God." 5 

From this retreat not even the ambition to attain to the 
much-coveted scholar's fame, lured Palquera. For him 
knowledge and learning were not currency with which to 
purchase earthly goods, but ends in themselves. What is 
fame, he asks; what are the good things of this world 
compared with the soul's satisfaction that comes from the 
search after truth? 6 

Animated by these beliefs, Palquera turned his back 
upon the world and devoted himself more and more to a 
life of contemplation and study. From the few vague allu- 
sions to his personal history, it appears, as already noted, 
that he never married,' and never filled any public position. 
He does not seem to have taken up any fixed abode, but 
wandered like most of his coreligionists of the time, driven 
from place to place, leading a precarious existence.' He 

(CpSD, ed. Hague, 1779, p. 66). The metrical version of this and other 
poems which I shall have occasion to cite, I owe to the kindness of Rabbi 
Harry W. Ettelson. 

5 See his commentary on Maimonides' Guide, miDf! miD , 142. 

6 DD3n n't?KY published by M. David, Berlin 1902, 7I.; comp. Stein- 
schneider, Al-Parabi, 177. 

Comp. niSjTDn 1BD , 60 ; Steinschneider, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
I. c. 

8 13D1 may !53B»3 '3? n»T "133 ^31 

,13110 vpJl p«3 131 J?31 

iaj> bsa n33io rraSnm 

"DBTtl lltWl K!3> IX ^>3D1 

.i3pi B»i3 by itpishi bm <33i B"«h pinn [»s] iy 
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seems to have known the bitterness of poverty, for he re- 
turns to that theme more than once in his poems. 

Poverty and Death, — these both, 
Ah, are ills intensified! 
But, if 'twixt them you must choose, 
Death, the preferable, decide !* 
He, too, found that riches and devotion to learning are 
not often mated. With a trace of bitterness alien to his 
nature, he laments: 

Behold how Fate impov'risheth the wise, 
But gives the witless fortune's every prize ! 
Sooner with water fire may combine, 
Than that both wealth and wisdom should be thine. 10 
The homage paid to the vulgar rich inspired his muse 
to a striking bit of satire : 

Who to a "No-account" his deference shows 
Because of stylish looks and costly clothes, 

(B>j33D, 30). Palquera speaks there not only of himself, but of men's fate 
in general. 

s ma anal n»n mhsv 

jnaw rutws onwa 

ma b»kS i»b» »m dm 

. inn' nioa b» — nt i» 

T * 

(«>., 96, and "Book of the Degrees," 51). Comp. D»D3rl * t }VB , in '1 flMllS 
Jian pKiTTirP, ed. Steinschneider, Berlin 1852, p. 21, No. 54: Vpft lap.l 

tjiyn. 

10 t»j?»i niaan 'no bk-iv jot 

•raw aS [<]iDm D'^'Da 

yr*i m ay epDMi n»oi 

.*wjn noan tpoiwi nnoa 

(it., 80). 
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Is like to one, who would a corpse admire 
For being buried in rich silk-attire." 
His scanty wants he satisfied in various ways. Some 
income, it seems, he derived from his patrimony. He may 
also have practiced medicine. 12 For the physicians of his 
day he does not appear to have great esteem; witness the 
bantering tone of this poem: 

Quoth Fate unto the Fool: "A doctor be, 
Who, killing folks off, netteth income large; 
So hast thou vantage o'er Death's Angel; — He 
Must take the lives of people free of charge !" 13 
He was also a writer of occasional poems, and prob- 
ably in the fashion of the time, received gifts from wealthy 
patrons. This occupation, however, he early abjured as 

nan iniD iin i« vjb 

T 

mp jyi na nssaS 
. napi '3'i3na wis 

(ib., loo). 

12 Both are conjectures of Steinschneider, Literaturseitung, I. c, based 
on passages in JYI7J?Bn, 50, 63. The first suggestion, however, is not 
sufficiently borne out by the text referred to; see end of next note. 

13 «B11 .TH 7»D37 JOT 1BX 

Daiaa npi m« '33 ivan 

ma '3«Sa Sj> jiin» f? 

. ojm minn jwa> on >3 

(ib., 15 *, translated metrically into German by Steinschneider, Manna, 83). 
Palquera is, however, not the author of this epigram, and, therefore, introduces 
it with the words Yllttrtan 1BX1, by which he probably refers to its author, 
Joseph Ibn Zebara (about 1200), in whose Q'yitPJM? "IBD (published in 
5133^ p, Paris 1866), p. 26, it first occurs; comp. Steinschneider, ZfhB., 
VIII, 187, No. 5. Aside from this, it is not always safe to conclude from 
such epigrams as to the real opiriion of the author. In tnSyan, 63, Palquera 
recommends the practice of medicine as the "noblest of all human occur 
pations", from which passage Steinschneider inferred that he was a physician; 
see the preceding note. 
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little suited to his taste and temperament." Eking out thus 
an uncertain livelihood, he nevertheless did not complain of 
his lot, forgetting hardship in his devotion to learning. 

We should be in error, if we inferred from Palquera's 
indifference to wealth and power and his absorption in 
study and contemplation that he was one of the dreary 
ascetics, so numerous at that time in the church, with whom 
mortification of the flesh was a merit. From such phantastic 
doctrines he was saved by the teachings of Judaism, to 
which asceticism has on the whole been repugnant, and by 
the Aristotelian ethics, which warned its disciples to avoid 
all extremes. The Aristotelian ethics of the golden mean 
found in Palquera a disciple scarcely less devoted than his 
master Maimonides; and he continued to teach it with all 
the emphasis with which it had been expounded by the 
greatest of the Jewish philosophers. 15 Palquera's views were 

14 Comp. below, note 50. 

iS Of the numerous passages in which he gives expression to this 
Aristotelian doctrine the following one may be quoted: 13^ -|ti>N B"K Sa 

....i'SSjjo nispno p'mn vbyt tyxaxn i"na Taj** ....wu mwo na^S ctj 
ibdiki 'on ^lwa in' is (:n"j I'Sin) iidk S"tni nspn S« iinn jo xx> k^i 
D'jmaan on n'aion D'-iain ibki Sajiiona pion town Sj? neDinn iai« 
(mSyan 'd, 5; comp. »*., 76 <?* passim; ppaa 20, 30, 17a, 186; naan rvtwi, 

10). This theory has become a creed with the Jewish as well as with 
some Arabic philosophers. Gazzali, one of the most orthodox representatives 

of Islam, even goes so far as to interpret the words -%', ...\\ b\ fuu\ u*Jl*I 

(:=:"lead us in the straight path") of the first sura of the Koran, which con- 
stitutes the Lord's Prayer of the Mohammedans, as referring to the middle 
way advocated by the Stagirite (p"TX 'JTNa , 96; comp. Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Vbers. t 344, n. 604). It is worth noticing that Palquera introduces 
the passage quoted above by the interpretation of a talmudic passage (Moed 
Katan 5a) which he took from Maimonides* "Eight Chapters", iv, end. 
The same was done by Abraham Ibn Hisdai, the Hebrew translator of tiazzali, 
/. c, who has replaced all the quotations of the Arabic original from Moham- 
medan sources by quotations of similar content from Bible and Talmud; 
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thus far removed from those of the cloistered monk, to 
whom the body was the work of the devil, and the pleasures 
of the senses, sinful. His attitude toward sensual enjoy- 
ments was that of the philosopher, who calmly weighs the 
delights of earth, and arrives at the conviction that while 
earthly happiness is indeed worth striving after, it cannot 
be an end in itself, but only means for the refinement of 

comp. his own words about it in his Introduction to the work, p. 4. Among 
Jewish philosophers Saadia was the first to make this doctrine the basis of 
his Ethics (Al-Am&nat, chapter X; comp. Dukes, Salomom b. Gabirol, 29). 
It was then accepted by Ibn Gabirol (Dukes, I. c, 10, 99, 116; Rosin, Die 
Ethik des Maimonides, 12ft.), and even by Bahya Ibn Pakuda, Duties, iii. 
3; ix. 1, 3, 7; comp. Rosin, 14, although on the whole (see particularly 
Duties, iv. 4, end) he shows a decided tendency toward asceticism. Ac- 
cording to Judah Halevi, Kusari, ii. 50, the doctrine of the golden mean 
is the underlying idea of many precepts of the Torah. Abraham Ibn Daud, 
too, pleads for the middle way in all human actions (Emunah Ramah, 98; 
comp. Rosin, 24), but it was Maimonides, the great systematizer, who in 
his "Eight Chapters", iv, has treated the subject in its various aspects, 
making the strict observance of the middle course the central point of 
Jewish ethics; comp. Rosin 25. As every true idea must be indicated in 
the Bible and the Talmud we find Maimonides (/. c. ; comp. also Mil. Deot, 
i. 3-6; Guide, II, 39; III, 54) and his faithful followers, as our Palquera 
and Joseph Kaspi (comp. Steinschneider, in Ersch und Gruber's Ena, sec. II, 
vol. 31, p. 64, n. 37) endeavoring to interpret scriptural verses and rabbin- 
ical dicta in the light of this theory; comp. also Schreiner, REJ., XXII, 
69, n. 4. An interesting parallel is found in Tosefta Hagigah 2: |*7j?D 

)H&\ |*oS nau kit kSi ys»«a "\hrh nut by ; comp. p. Hagigah, a. 

1, near the beginning, and Rosin, 26, n. 1. Among the Arabs, too, the 
doctrine of the media via was known already before the works of Aristotle 
had reached them; comp. Goldziher, Kitdb ma' ant al-nafs, Berlin 1907, p. 
20; Revue de VMstoire des religions, XVIII, 197. In Honein's Apophthegms 
fD*BlDlS 1 B!l HD1D , ed. Lcewenthal, 1896), i. 15, one of the thirteen Greek 
sages who assembled to discuss philosophic topics says: Itpvn 1p 310 fift 

oris minion jn iiko noi D*j>ayn S33; comp. &., a. 15, No. 23: iQ 
•wn lpo DTK iiajp *h& nnSsnn, and Guriand, rwSon *3*jd, p. 27, 

No. 179- 

The above quotation from Palquera's fllSjNSFl , referring to JJullin 58^, 
where an animal born with five legs is declared ns*US on the ground of 
*DT S1EJ3 in* 73, will give the reader a hint as to the nature of some 
of these interpretations. See, however, the references given below, note 17. 
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the feelings and uplifting of the soul; that while the body 
is not to be despised, it cannot be allowed to rule, but must 
be kept ever subservient to the mind. 18 

This philosophy, set down also in Browning's Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, was by no means novel even in Palquera's day. 

In Talmud and Midrash there are many hints of it." 
Maimonides had given a long philosophical exposition of the 
Aristotelian golden mean, and Palquera followed the mas- 
ter here, as elsewhere in the paths of philosophy. 18 There 
is, however, in Palquera, in spite of his philosophy, an un- 
deniable leaning towards asceticism, and in this respect, he 
follows more closely the author of the "Duties of the 
Heart", although he nowhere quotes or mentions Bahya. 1 ' 

Indeed, Palquera did not strive to be original either in 
ethics or metaphysics. The commanding genius of Maimoni- 
des deterred from originality. He had settled all problems. 
Palquera did not aspire to lead forth on new paths, but was 
content to follow classic models. He was neither discoverer 
nor pioneer. He set himself to the humble task of inspiring 
love for learning and zeal for study, for in his view the joy 

" »o ^ai ... hsnm 'JBun 'jbd lasan 'amin TaprA iiaan id u<ki 
nspn n'bnn s>vv nts>BN »« 'arrnn pbnn by 'jsun pbrb )iin' ]r\uv 

(mSjran 'D, si). The "final goal" to which he refers in the last two 
words is the intellectual perfection, the fourth and highest degree of human 
perfections described by Maimonides, Guide, III, 54. The expression JT^3fin 
[n]M2pn * or the usual njlinNfl niO^tSTI is on e of the many coinages of 
new philosophic terms peculiar to Palquera; comp. Zunz, Ges. Schr., Ill, 277. 

17 Comp. Cassel, on Kusari, II, 50 (2d ed., p. 151); Rosin, '. c, 13, 26; 
Dukes, Zur rabbinischen Spruchkunde, 50. 

a It should be noted, however, that in spite of his veneration for Mai- 
monides he quite often declares his independence strictly opposing the views 
of his master; comp. fTliart miO, 99, Steinschneider, Al Farabi, 134, and the 
passages referred to by Venetianer, XI, notes 1 and 2. 

19 Comp. Venetianer, IX, note 5. 
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of knowledge was the acme of human happiness. 20 With 
whole-hearted simplicity and frankness, he tells us again and 
again that he is not setting forth original doctrines of his 
own, but that he is merely bringing together the teachings 
of the greatest philosophers and scholars, 21 for the purpose 
of stirring up the laggard and indifferent, and guiding aright 
the industrious and the zealous. 22 His constant admonitions 
to study and speculation suggest at times the reproofs and 
exhortations of the preacher. A life of devotion to the 
teachings for which he sought to awaken enthusiasm in 
others is, however, evidence of a harmony of practice 
and preaching which has unfortunately become rare at 
times. 

All of Palquera's aspirations are summed up in devo- 
tion to one idea, — to live a holy life, to purify the will and 
to perfect character, to surrender one's self to study and 
contemplation, in order to arrive through this discipline at 
the ultimate truths of metaphysics, and to attain thereby to 
that stage of human perfection, in which, according to me- 

20 nasn rWKI, 9; comp. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, 177, and miDtl ITMS 
132. 

21 naan tvvvn , 9: d'bidvVbpi »b»ki nan on niaarn ia nan am 
m onnea nnB> nneonn n>nsap» *6s »asya <jk wntrm xh »a Dn»N<pa. 

Similarly he expresses himself in his pj»n 'IS, ed. Fiirth 1854, p. 11; B>paB, 
3a; niSpan , 11; D'BIDiS'BH mjn (unpublished), quoted, by Steinschneider, 
Cat. Leyden, 65. Even in this confession his great teacher, Maimonides, 
seems to have served him as a model, with whose words in the Introduction 
to the "Eight Chapters" the above passage shows striking resemblance: JH1 

o'triiB »Si >axya mnna onan os'K . ... I'm cpisa -iam im o'latnt? 
nanai ....T.a'wii nitmaa o»aan nana D'napS o'j'ij? on wax owintp 
iia«tr >aa naxn yatri . . . D'tPinni o'Jianpn ya d'bidA'b.i. About 

the last sentence see below, note 31. 

22 t\\yfn i\e/n mannn by Tan m'nmto rfrxyn mm train vyrh na 
naahn rhyo K'nts> mvbyn rbyan nn« (p"hya, n). 
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diasval belief, the human spirit became part of the divine 
spirit, and the finite was merged in the Infinite. This mys- 
tical mediaeval doctrine was of great significance. Meta- 
physics, under the influence of this idea was more than the 
mere search for truth ; it was the means^ of ecstatic union 
with the Godhead. Ethics thus became secondary to meta- 
physics. Religious observances, for Palquera as for Mai- 
monides, ceased to have an absolute value in and for them- 
selves: they formed a discipline for the soul, calculated to 
restrain the animal instincts and passions, in order that the 
pure spirit or intellect in man might not be hampered in 
its striving after self-realization and union with God. We 
can now understand more readily Palquera's passion for 
study and speculation, and his zeal to spread knowledge and 
to stimulate intellectual activity. 

A comprehension of the highest metaphysical truth 
was absolutely essential to a deeper and purer faith, — we 
might well nigh say, to salvation. Naturally Palquera was 
confronted with the problem out of which had sprung the 
entire philosophical movement among the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages — namely, the reconciliation of Judaism with Greek 
philosophy, a segment of the larger problem, the relation 
of revealed religion to science and rational thought. This 
question was by no means a mere academic debate in Pal- 
quera's day. A party of zealots 23 frowned upon the study 
of Greek philosophy as incompatible with piety and destruc- 
tive of faith. Palquera was convinced that the mediaeval 
philosophy, current among Jews, Christians, and Moham- 



23 In his Introduction to !"mJ3n nilJ3, beginning, Palquera refers to them 
as umifl '1331113 D>3"1 ; see his Epistle in the defense of Maimonides, 
printed at the end of fllNJp finJO of Abba Mari, Pressburg 1838 (also 
inD"3t3in ni31BTI )>31p, 1859, III, 23ft.), and the following notes. 
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medans, was in no way in conflict with the doctrines of Ju- 
daism ; that the religion divinely revealed to Israel could not 
contain anything contrary to the conclusions of clear think- 
ing. This proposition had been laid down by one of the 
Geonim 24 as early as the tenth century, and Maimonides had 
set himself to the task of giving it philosophical demonstra- 
tion. 

The assumption of the identity of the dicta of revela- 
tion with the doctrines of philosophy had important conse- 
quences. Palquera held it to be an unavoidable religious 
obligation to interpret Biblical texts in a way that would 
reconcile the conflicts between the Bible and the philoso- 
phers, that is, between reason and religion. This was what 
the older Jewish philosophers, and notably Maimonides, 
had done. The procedure naturally involved rationalism, 
and some of the disciples of Maimonides carried their ra- 
tionalism to the utmost. They made of the Bible a text- 
book of science and metaphysics, written in a symbolic style. 
They held, for example, that Abraham and Sarah, of the 
biblical story, were to be understood as emblematic of mat- 
ter and spirit. They declared that the twelve sons of Jacob 
stand for the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the Urim and 
the Thummim on the breast-plate of the high-priest were 
an astrolabe. 25 It was this extreme rationalistic procedure 
that had aroused the ire of conservatives and led them to 
denounce the study of philosophy. 

24 Namely the Gaon Samuel ben Hofni, father-in-law of Hai Gaon; comp. 
Steinschneider, JQR., XVII., 357. Judah Halevi, Kusari, I, 67, expresses 
the same opinion: 0B1B IK !VK1 fflTl<B> HH2 minn SOfltP S«S nWn, "far be 

t ■ ; 

Steinschneider JQR., XVII., 357- Judah Halevi, Kusari, I, 67, expresses 
ception, or syllogistic evidence"; comp. Bacher, Die Bibelexegese der jiid. 
Religionsphilosophen, 108, n. 2. 

25 For more particulars see Kaufmann's article in Zunz' Jubelschrift, 
143 f., and Die Sinne, Leipzig 1884, igf. 
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While Palquera himself did not go to extremes in his 
rationalism, he shows some traces of the same tendency. In 
this conflict he came forward energetically to defend the 
cause of the philosophers. 28 He attributes the hostility to- 
ward philosophy to ignorance, and holds that the ban on 
metaphysics could come only from the ignorant." Already 
in his dialogue 23 between a pietist and a philosopher, on the 
permissibility of philosophic study, which was written in his 
earlier years, he is at pains to defend the study of philosophy 
and in the end brings the pietist over to the side of the phi- 
losopher and metaphysician, convincing him that the study 
of philosophy was not only permissible but essential to true 
religion. 

To explain the presumed harmony existing between the 
teachings revealed in the Bible and the doctrines taught by 
pagan philosophy, an ingenious theory had been developed. 
In substance it was as follows : The wisdom of the Greeks 
and of other nations had their source among the Jews. The 
original works were lost in the Exile, but through transla- 

26 See his Epistle referred to above, n. 23. 

27 lamin isa nioann \btt i\abh pttvi ijh dm 'n»« iiNa i«an' ibdh n»n 
'jb» bsv \b 1'kb» »o aitsrw ma wmina iaiae> nna -iai onniD dm in vh dm 
iSn3 j»jA rninn 11a iidm mw >a D»atsnm oceaa D'jnn njn nDn D'»aM b»e» 
(read nip as in n\byan 'd, 73, line 21) nnin nipon mi nioann 
add ien "lain o D'jrm vn onnnx ijn» i^mi niaann l'jMa D^ao one> »jbd onb 

iatM1B» (TUMI ftVtn, 21; comp. JQR., XVII, 367, note). Similarly he 
expresses himself in tlhyaft, 48: NTTO n'BlDlS'BD >3 a 1 ? »10n 13B7V ltS>K3 *b\ 

nniK nyninn bz* nann mnio n»nnte> rMn lamin mnio n'nBinn nnsnn 

fl'^J? niTUDni (see above note 24); comp. also ril^yon, 73: '3 3B>n tTBBn ... 

mpin on'maifnoa iae>n» iy ntsmpn laniin -\iia ntaia N'BiDi^sa i"j?cn 
ian iniM Sy a»w i^'bn ip»i nib> Min wBunVea lan wnenai ^>a »3 n»nn» 
^apn nsn nvnnM ni'Mi. Comp. also man niin, beginning; n» Bidden nijn, 

Co*. Leyden, 63. 

28 main maM, 3d edition by Jellinek, Vienna 1875; comp. Brull, Jahr- 
biicher, II, 204; Steinschneider, Heir. Bibl., XV, 41; XVI, 91. 
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tions, the ideas contained in them were transmitted first to 
the Chaldeans and Persians, and subsequently to the Greeks 
and Romans. In its essential points, this notion is current 
among the Jews of Alexandria as early as the second cen- 
tury B. C. (being found in Aristobule of Paneas, an author 
quoted by Josephus and Eusebius). Pythagoras, it was sup- 
posed, had studied under King Solomon; or, according to 
others, he was the disciple of the prophet Ezekiel. Socrates 
derived his philosophy from Ahithophel and from Asaph the 
Psalmist; Plato was the pupil of Jeremiah, and Aristotle 
studied under Simon the Just. This view, so flattering to 
the pride of the Jews, was entertained also by the Arabs 
and the Christians. 29 

Naturally, the Jews were particularly interested in the 
general acceptance of this view. The theory afforded the 
least humiliating apology for the absence of scientific works 
in Hebrew. It gave the Jews, devoted to scientific pursuits, 
the proud consciousness that even though they were study- 
ing science in a foreign language, they were still cultivating 
their own vineyard. To Palquera, thirsting for knowledge, 

29 There is a considerable literature on this point, a detailed discussion 
of which is, however, not within the scope of this essay. I refer the reader 
to Steinschneider's Jewish Literature, 275, n. 25, where, however, the state- 
ment about Roger Bacon's opposition to this view (repeated also in the 
article "Joseph Caspi", Brsch und Gruber"s Enc, sect. 2, vol. 31, p. 72, 
n. 74) is erroneous (see the passages from Bacon's works, quoted by 
Guttmann, Monatsschrift, 1896, p. 324); comp. also Steinschneider, Pseud- 
epigraphische Literatur, 47, 80; Hebr. fibers., p. xvi; Munk, Guide, I, 332, n. 
3; Venetianer, /. c, xii; Zimtnels, Leo Hebraeus, 58; particularly Kaufmann, 
Die Sinne, sff., and Studien uber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 14. To the numerous 
sources mentioned there may be added the anonymus author af the Kitab 
ma'&ni al-nafs, edit^ed by Goldziher, Berlin 1907, p. 43; Hebrew translation, 
tPB3D nillfl , by Broyde, Paris 1896, p. 57 (comp. Guttmann, Monatsschrift, 
1897, p. 241ft) and David Nieto, p flBO , fourth ni31, No. 6f. Some in- 
formation will be found also in my article D'SoiBDIH in the Hebrew Enc. 
^KltS" 1S1K, 216, with which comp. Jellinek on ni3W IVtttt, 19, notes 3-5. 
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and eager to accept it, whether it appeared in a Jewish or in a 
non-Jewish garb, this doctrine was naturally no less welcome 
than to Judah Halevi (Kusari, II, 66) and Maimonides 
(Guide, I, 71). The Bible describes Solomon as the "wisest 
of men" and tells how all the nations of the earth flocked to 
hear his wisdom. It reports that he discoursed on the cedars 
of the Lebanon, the beasts of the field, and the fishes of the 
sea. By the play of mediaeval fancy, King Solomon was 
made professor of natural science, theology, and meta- 
physics, whose works, subsequently lost to the Jews in 
exilic times, were translated by his foreign students into 
their own languages. 80 Hence, Palquera argued, it is a sacred 
duty to restore the treasures of science, of which Judaism 
had been despoiled, by the zealous study of the foreign 
literature, and the propagation thereof on its original soil. 
He took this task upon himself with enthusiasm; he de- 
nounced those who opposed the study of the wisdom of the 
Gentiles, as ignorant and blind. Losing his philosophical 
calm, he exclaims, "These fools know not that truth is to be 
accepted from every man. Its touch-stone is not the rank 
or position of its professor, but its intrinsic worth". 31 

30 niSyan, izjmiail mm, 7; comp. S. Sachs, rvnnn, 14; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Obers., 743. 

31 N<3't?3 nn'j'jfa iiko ncp' o'Vii n'pi naana ick p«n >ajra doii 
j'N <a nnai«i D^oa cian orvj'jn nnnaii niaiNn 'aan naio rrxi isnan 
D'urisn rbn ij<3' nSi .abiyb sb by ify> nSi npe' »6i list' vh\ abzpb nm 
ONi in« opo in uoo nms n>n>B> iVbn d-in San nDNn SapS mni o aSn nDn 

(sic) Sj? nSn iniNn htt B'an^ <ini j»m ,uana> intra idnb' nan iaT aina> 

rP^J?3 yiOl JIBNn jn oann "iaNtt> 1B3 IBNOn ("Book of the Degrees", j 1, 
quoted also by Jellinek, /. c, 19). Very characteristic in this connection 
is Palquera's remark in main mj!N, 3, where he makes the philosopher say 

to the pietist: nw c\h nnNn onniNnn npn n't? oipa tj? iia^S a»n DINf 



B'lUinp e>3"innpi'B> laa a>1B13; and another in the "B. of the D.", 75: 
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He acted. accordingly, and explored the realm of Grseco- 
Arabic philosophy. His incursion into this field was well 
rewarded : his pages bristle with citations of Plato, Aristotle, 
and the lesser lights of mediaeval philosophy which with 
scrupulous conscientiousness, rare in mediaeval writers, he 
credits to the authors. 32 In the "Book of Degrees" alone, 
more than a hundred citations of Greek and Arabic thinkers 
appear. His success in popularizing Greek and Arabic 
thought among the Jews merits for him a high place in the 
temple of mediaeval Jewish learning. 33 

naw> nnnim dj'xi ona menniyo nioixn ?a niaann >a onDnn iS« u'an kSi 

HJ?n* , both of which show that the gospel of liberality and broad-mindedness 
was not first discovered by the "prophets" of the twentieth century. Comp. 
also the quotation from his unpublished D'BlDlS'Bn mjn * n Stein Schneider's 
Catal. Leyden, 63, Zunz, Hebr. Bill., IX, 136, and niSffl mJIK, 
13. The meaning of the sentence H'^a JHM nONn JH "Eearn the 
truth and then consider him from whom it proceeds" becomes clear from 
the context, being quoted as a corroboration of the doctrine that truth 
is not to be judged by its propounders but by its intrinsic value. The ex- 
pression jnm , however, does not clearly convey this idea. The sentence 
is attributed by Gazzali to the Caliph 'Ali, comp. Schmoelders, Essai sur let 
ecoles philosophiqwes ches les Arabes, Paris 1842, p. 39. In Gazzali's Ethics, 
p"l¥ 'JTND, 166, the same sentence is quoted anonymously in a somewhat 
amplified form: vBUtt JHni hOKrl JH O'tMXa flOKH JHV vh D3n ION. 
Comp. Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl., XV, 44. The same idea is expressed by 
Maimonides, Introduction to the "Eight Chapters": llDXtf 'DO flOKfl J?0!T1 
(see above, end of note 21); comp. D'Oan 'StS>D , in pan J3X iTTliT 'l n«lS, 
ed. Steinschneider, Berlin 1852, p. 21, No. 69. Joseph Kaspi in his Testament 
(in D'jpt OJ?B, Erankf. a. M. 1854, p. 53) has the same sentence in mind when he 
admonishes his son: n*"ia B in 1D1N *?K IE' an Stf an d then by a clever witticism 
refers it to himself taking the verse rpS 7S0 '1D1D inp (Prov. 8, 10) as 
an allusion to his name, that is to say: heed my moral instruction and do 
not mind its coming from Kaspi. 

» 'Di idb> »ni3i San Sss ddiibb stint? >ni now otpa lan Sa 'nana . , . 

...-ID1N t)lDlS'Bni nj?a 'niOS DD11BD 1J'NB>, B. of the D., 12; s. Stein- 
schneider, Deutsche Literaturseitung, I. c; Maimonides, Introduction to 
"Eight Chapters". 

33 Comp. Giidemann, Das jild. Unterrichtswesen, Vienna 1873, 155 f. 
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Whit a contrast between the liberal spirit of Palquera 
and the narrow attitude of the church of his time! While 
he was advocating the study of the literature of the Gentiles, 
the church vigorously forbade all intercourse with the Jews, 
lest its adherents might learn from the Jews aught that 
would undermine their faith; and an ecclesiastical council 
at Beziers, in 1246, forbade Christians to call in Jewish 
physicians. 

Palquera's extraordinary command of the works of 
Arabic authors, his extensive and thorough knowledge of 
every branch of Jewish learning, sacred and profane, war- 
rant his reputation as the most learned Jewish author of 
his time. Graetz (Gesch., VII, 216), by no means disposed 
to overestimate his merits, as is evident by his curt dismissal 
of him with scarce a page, describes Palquera as "a living 
encyclopaedia of the sciences of his day, trustworthy on any 
topic on which information may be required". 

Palquera was moreover blessed with facility of ex- 
pression. He was eager to impart his encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge. A command of a clear style and forceful exposition 
made the results of his study widely accessible in Jewry. 
In a democratic spirit, he sought to make his knowledge 
popular, and rejected Arabic, the literary language of his 
day, for Hebrew — the tongue better understood by the 
masses. 84 

Seventeen works, 85 some of small, others of larger size, 
attest to his prolific literary career. Three of these have 

M inv nVro wSmn n<nntt> hs p"nSa i-orA naisn nrvni (nifynn, 

11; the same in miDil mi», 8). In n»3n fl'IOTTl, 21, he also says: 

vmbivo ijiit^a nm« Yin^t? sin aia »3 nait^a nioann i^kb -anh 'nais 

"intt DJ? JIB^S DftlX; comp. Steinschneider, Hebr Vbers., 5. 

85 I include in this number also the fragments of a Hebrew work, which 
contained extracts from Pseudo-Empedocles' "Five Substances", under the 
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unfortunately been lost 3 '; five are accessible only in manu- 



title fltMsnn D'QSJffi 'D, translated from the Arabic original which no longer 
exists. The fragments were published in the posthumous work of David 
Kaufmann, Studien Uber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, pp. I7ff., Budapest 1899. 
Kaufmann (pp. 59-63) proves by the style of the Fragments the authorship 
of Palquera. They are, moreover, quoted directly in the name of P. by 
Johanan Alemanno, an author of the 15th century, who, according to Kaufm. 
(p. 15), was in possession of the whole book; comp. also Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Obers, 380, note 86. To the 17 works is in all probability to be added the Epistle 
in the defense of Maimonides' Guide, appended to the FllNip fifUS of Abba 
Mari, Pressburg 1838, though the Epistle does not bear P's name (comp. JQR., 
XVII, 367, note), and several liturgical pieces enumerated by Zunz, Literatur- 
geschichle, 481, for which Gabirol's hymns served P. as a model. In a 
manuscript containing the Hebrew translation of Averroes' Compendium of 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle by Moses Ibn Tibbon (1258) mention is often 
made and variants quoted from a Hebrew translation of the same work by 
Palquera. It is possible, however, that these quotations have reference to the 
numerous extracts from Averroes, found in Palquera's Commentary on the 
Guide and in his other works (Steinschneider, Hebr, Obers., 5, note 31&; 
159, note 374), Benjacob, Thesaurus, p. 282, No. 186, mentions also (follow- 
ing Ghirondi) a "Treatise on the 13 articles of Faith" and a flia'snon 'D (p. 305, 
No. 696), of which I did not find any trace elsewhere. The lt3D"l«S nHDn 'D "llSp 
(Benj., p. 533, No. 480) is, perhaps, a confusion with Palquera's flBSn f»t!>&n 
where (p. 17 ff., comp. also tf|?3lD, 21 ff.) an ethical epistle ascribed to Aristotle 
is inserted (comp. Steinschneider, /. c., 356). The mentioning of a work 
O'laN 1 ? nSj?1M (Benjacob, p. 628, No. 216) is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the passage quoted there from the B>p3D (see the next note). The work is 
identical with m^K, Benjacob, p. 10, No. 194 (comp. below, note 37). One more 
work of P. is, perhaps, tm<J»m DJ? 0'3ptn H131, in Cod. Vat 298; comp. Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, 378. Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., Ill, 62, ascribes it, as 
also the PID3n fi'tWl CO, to P's father, Joseph; comp. Literaturblatt des 
Orients, VI, 148. 

36 They are (1) Commentary on the Bible mentioned in flllOn PHID 
6, comp. pp. 144, 145, where he refers to his Commentary on Proverbs. 
(2) An exposition of haggadic passages of the Talmud, under the title BH"in 'D, 
mentioned in illian iTIIO, 114. (3) plain rhiS, a historical account of the 
sufferings of the Jewish nation mentioned in the tt>p3D, 26; comp. below p. 17; 
and Steinschneider, Hebr. Obers., 5. In the last mentioned passage Pal- 
quera enumerates all the works he wrote prior to the tfp3D. There is, how- 
ever, much doubt as to the exact number of books his list contains, owing to 
the ambiguity of the titles. For clearness' sake we must quote the beginning 

of that passage verbatim: i^N ts>Bjn mnam .niNnan rumm j^in niaSn 'man 

"h\9V D'1D«D3 D'lSK 1 ? rtjWll .fllMBI 3^ KT1- According to M. Straschun 
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script ; 37 nine have been printed. It would be impossible to 
enter here upon a lengthy discussion of the character and 
content of Palquera's writings. Suffice it is to say that his 
chief concern was with philosophy. Three works in this 
field were devoted to a compendium of the science and meta- 
physics known in his day. 38 Here the physics and meta- 
physics of Plato and Aristotle, as expounded by Aristotle's 



(see below, note 53) the word ]<7in means sick ( = D'7il"l), and the 

whole passage has reference to the work mentioned below, note 37, No. 1. 
Dukes, Zur Kenntniss der Neuhcbr. Religiosen Poesie, Frankf. a. M. 
1842, p. 142, on the other hand, takes |'7in fllsSn as a separate work con- 
taining a versification of the talmudic tractate Hullin. Moses Ibn Ilabib of 
Lisbon (15th century) reports to have seen it, but forgot the name of the 
author. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 170, follows Dukes; comp., how- 
ever, his Bodl. Cat., col. 2538: "attamen de hoc dubitari protest." Indeed, it is 
more probable that the whole passage refers to his "Disetetics" (note 37), the 
real title of which he amplified for the sake of the rhyme. M. David, 
Introd. to n»3n IVtWl, VII, not realizing this, takes \<S\n nisSn as part 
of the real title and proposes an emendation in P.'s text of a very doubtful 
value. 

37 (1) WB3M1 !)Url rUTUM (<na) ftlJIK, "Treatise (Verses) on the Proper 
Conduct of Body and Soul", in several manuscripts; comp. Benjacob, s. v., 
and Steinschneider, Cat< Bodl., col. 2538. (2) IDlDn JVIJK , "Treatise on 
Ethics" (see B>p3D, /. c), the introductory part of which was published by 
Steinschneider in Letterbode, 1879, p. 7of. ; comp. also idem in Letterbode, 
XII, 67, n. 36; Hebr. Vbers., 5, n. 31. (3) S'tPJrtSn HID"?!?, likewise on 
ethics; see Munk, Melanges etc., 495, overlooked by David, /. c, (4) mj|N 
Dl?nn , "Treatise of the Dream". This title has misled the bibliographers 
(even Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 371, n. 78) to believe that the 
book contains an exposition on the nature of dreams. Its content, how- 
ever, is again ethics, and the title is due to a dream of the author, which 
led him to the composition of the work, as will be shown in connection 
with its publication, which is being prepared by the writer for a subsequent 
number of this Review. (5) D'BlOl'j'Bn ftljn, a voluminous work, for 
the detailed characterization of which see Steinschneider, Hebr. t)bers., § 2. 

88 (1) HD3n n'BWl, recently published with a German introduction of lit- 
tle value by M. David, Berlin 1902. The edition is rather uncritical, the editor, 
in most cases, having placed into the text the least correct readings. The 
work has been translated into Eatin by an anonymous author (MS. Paris, 
6691); comp. Munk, Melanges, 495. Pages 72-78 in David's edition, con- 
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foremost commentator, Averroes, were presented anew in 
a systematic, yet popular, garb. Palquera, as already noted, 
was at one with Maimonides and the other mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers in their devotion to the dominant Aris- 
totelian system. As evidence of the breadth of his interests, 
Palquera has left us also a compendium on mediaeval psy- 
chology, 39 and a work entitled "Diaetetic of Body and Soul". 40 
To these is to be added the above-mentioned defense of 
philosophy against its opponents, 41 and "The Book of De- 
grees", a systematic exposition of ethics in which he deals 
with the various degrees of human perfection according to 
men's moral and intellectual qualities. It ranks, after the 
works of Gabirol and Bahya, among the early attempts at 
a systematic presentation of ethics. 42 

taining a brief presentation of the philosophy of Plato, were published with 
a literal German translation and a minute description of the whole work by 
Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, 176 ff., 224 ff. (unknown to David); comp. also 
Hebr. Obers., § 12. (2) tPpSD, Hague 1779, Aleppo 1867, Josefoff 1881; 
comp. Steinschneider, Hebr. Obers., I. c. Michael Sachs, Die religiose Poesie 
der Juden in Spanien, Berlin 1845, pp. 345-6, gave a masterly German im- 
itation in rhymed prose of a portion of this work, pp. 246, 25a. (3) Dljn 
D 1 B1Dl7 , £n, see above, note 37, No. 5. 

39 CBjn *1BD, Lemberg 1835, and, with a very extensive commentary 
by Israel Hayyim Klein, Warsaw 1864; comp. the references given by David, 
p. ix, n. 16. 

40 See above, note 37, No. 1. 

41 See above, note 28. This work, too, was translated into Latin by 
an anonymous author; comp. M.unk, Melanges, 495, No. 4, end; see above, 
note 38. 

42 See above, note 3, end. Part of this work was translated into Latin 
by Buxtorf (fil.) ; see Steinschneider, "Ohristliche Hebraisten" in ZfhB., 
I-V, No. 125; comp. also Dukes, Zu.r rabb. Spruchkunde? 75ft. The publica- 
tion of the finj?Dn *1BD had been undertaken by Zunz in 1818, who intended 
also to translate it into Latin (see his Ges Schr., I, 29), but only the 
beginning was' published in the periodical jwa^n , IV, 6, 19. To the class 
of ethical works belongs also his Jlj'n 'IS (quoted in tPpSO , 2b), written 
in rhymed prose, interspersed with metrical verses. It was first published 
by Saul b. Simon (Cremona 1557), who in his Introduction asserts that 
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Two other of Palquera's works merit special attention. 
The first of these is his "Fountain of Life" 1 *. Through this 
work Palquera saved to Judaism the credit for its most 
original contribution to philosophy. The most striking phi- 
losophical system, which mediaeval Judaism produced, was 
attributed throughout the Middle Ages and up to recent 
times to an unknown Avicebron, or Albenzubrun. Chris r 
tians and Arabs alike claimed him as their own. In 1846, 
the great Jewish orientalist, Solomon Munk, startled the 
scholarly world by the announcement that the mysterious 
Avicebron was no other than the famous Jewish poet Solo- 
mon Ibn Gabirol. This discovery was due ultimately to 
Palquera. Gabirol's system was felt to be out of touch with 
Judaism. It had aroused the antagonism of no less notable 
a thinker than Abraham Ibn Daud, whose hostility served 
to suppress Gabirol's book. Palquera, however, had recog- 
nized the merit of Gabirol's philosophy and sought to win 
for it wider recognition. He accordingly translated it from 
Arabic into Hebrew, and epitomized it under the title 
"Fountain of Life". It was left for Munk to show the 
identity of this work with the famous mediaeval Forts Vitae, 
attributed to Avicebron. 

The second of these notable works of Palquera 



he lost the original manuscript and had to reproduce its contents from 
memory. He, moreover, claims to have added about two thirds to the con- 
tent of the book; comp. Her. Bibl., IX, 49. The original manuscript is 
extant, however, in the collection of the late David Kaufmann, see Max 
Weisz, Katalog der hebr. Handschr. und Biicher in der Bibl. des Prof. D. 
Kaufmann, Frankf. a. M. 1906, p. 171. M. David, p. vii, counts this work 
among those lost D. Ottensosser published the JUTI 'IS with a German 
translation, Furth 1854. 

43 D»mipaiBD ]0 O'Bip^, edited by Munk with a French translation 
and notes in his famous work Melanges etc., Paris 1859. 
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is his commentary" on Maimonides' "Guide of the 
Perplexed". This reveals Palquera's wide and deep 
erudition. To elucidate the Maimonidean text, he 
cites numerous parallel passages from the kindred 
Arabic literature of which he was master. Later 
authors often drew upon his commentary and won repute 
for scholarship at the expense of Palquera. In an appendix 
to this commentary he gives an excellent criticism of Ibn 
Tibbon's translation, comparing it with the original, and 
pointing out its defects. Franz Delitzsch valued this chap- 
ter so highly that he published an annotated translation of 
it in German. 45 Munk, in his French edition of Maimonides' 
Guide, makes frequent use of Palquera's commentary. 

In an age absorbed in religious discussion and biblical 
study, it is to be expected that Palquera should have written 
on biblical exegesis. Unfortunately, however, his work in 
this field has been lost. 48 The presumable cause for this 
fate of his Bible commentary is not without interest. We 
have had occasion to note the rationalistic tendency 
in Bible exposition, manifest in Palquera's extant works, and 
his defense of philosophy against the attacks hurled at it in 
his day. There is ground for suspecting that this commen- 
tary was suppressed. Abrabanel's denunciation of the 
author as a member of the "damnable sect" of misinter- 
preters of the Bible" served to deter pious readers from 

44 Under the title miBfl iTND, Pressburg 1837. 

45 Literaturblatt des Orients, 1840, p. 1778.; comp. Steinschneider, 
Hebr Obers., 423. 

46 See above, note 36, No. 1. 

41 Comp. Steinschneider, Magazin fur die Wissensch. des Judent., 
XVI, 153. Our assumption regarding the causes that brought about the loss 
of Palquera's exegetical works finds strong support in the fact that Abra- 
banel's denunciation of the exegetical writings of Joseph Kaspi, whom, in 
the same passage of his OTlStt mSj?DD , he counts together with Palquera 
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this work, and thus to consign his commentary to oblivion. 
His radical and rationalistic interpretation of haggadic pas- 
sages in the Talmud probably accounts for a similar fate 
which befell another of his works on talmudic Haggadah. 48 

Palquera embraced in the wide sweep of his activity a 
branch of learning little appreciated by the Jews of his time, 
namely, history. He wrote a chronicle of events of his own 
century, and probably also of earlier centuries.' 19 Consider- 
ing the paucity of historic documents, such a work would 
be invaluable to the modern historian. Contemporary in- 
difference, however, allowed this chronicle to be lost. 

A sketch of Palquera would not be complete without 
at least a passing reference to his work as a poet. From 
early youth, Palquera was devoted to the muse, and in his 
later life, he struggled almost pathetically against his poetic 
inclinations. He confesses to the youthful folly of having 
composed, in his early years, more than 20,000 lines of 
verse, only about a half of which he wrote down. 50 In all 



among the misinterpreters of the Bible, has led to the suppression of 
Kaspi's works in the centuries that followed; cotnp. Steinschneider in Ersch 
und Gruber's Enc, sect. 2, vol. 31, p. 73; comp. the instance of Ibn Gabirol 
and Ibn Daud mentioned above, p. 174. 
4S See above, note 36, No. 2. 

49 See above, note 36, No. 3. 

50 i>nts> nan nan o lanas nno Niaiai lai n'nxaia rhyab teci >nai 

O'IKl anarn. In this work, written for the most part in rhymed verse, 
when nearly forty years of age (see ib., beginning), he bids a touch- 
ing farewell to his muse. He regrets the hours wasted in his youth in 
writing verse, hours which he might have spent more profitably in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and search for truth. He vows solemnly to live hence- 
forth for science alone- 

aSa aitrSi rbnvan l»jw fia nan ni'nSi nWi m»B>n vn& >b>bj Sk >mo*« 
nt nS 'nanai mioa. -ny tiny** Sa 1 ? yij nvnn nSw mm py tans ?«? una 

:,.Tva .m»i ninna "ibd 
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his extant works, we find various poems and epigrams, some 
of which we have had occasion to quote earlier in this 
essay." 1 

Akin to his poetical skill is his facility for rhymed prose, 
a literary device borrowed from the Arabs and much in 
vogue among Jewish writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century. His clever conceits and witty puns easily rank 
among the best of their kind. 

Whatever we may think of Palquera's poetic talents, 
we cannot deny him literary skill of a high order. With 
earnestness, there is associated in Palquera a power of ex- 
pression, adequate to the author's thought and feeling, cap- 
able of clarifying the most abstruse ideas of mediaeval phi- 

rbvH '36 »tyo *wn nua 
nnvia 1BD 'fin tfVUtM 

nty»S <S wmh naan nai 
.nirvas <S naian na nsp«i 

(The word »rrUK refers to the tppan , which he divides into two distinct 
parts (flTUS*), the first of which is written in rhyme, the second in plain 
prose.) 

His last poem (on p. 28i>) he introduces with thp following words: nSxi 

nn'ota ntou xSi rwvvs p'jn ■h j»k mkm ntn ditibi n'jnrwn i»» nat; 

comp. M. Sachs, I. c, 346. To consider the occupation with poetry a sinful 
waste of time is not a rare occurrence among mediaeval poets, and their 
assertions are not to be taken seriously (see David, vi, n. 5). Judah Halevi 
is reported to have repented before his death, as did also Plato, his former 
devotion to the art of poetry; comp. Cassel on Kusari, II, 73. The same 
is said of Moses Rieti, the so-called Hebrew Dante; see Stein Schneider, 
Letteratura Italiana dei Giudei, Rome 1884, p. 49. 

M The following four epigrams (B>paO, 2b, 17b, 26b) in the translation 
of Rabbi Ettelson may be added here: 

1. 

Adapt thyself to time and circumstance, 

So wilt thou be untroubled every way; 

Amongst the wise make wise thv countenance, 

And with the fool, the role of dullard play: 

Roar, if upon a lion thou shouldst chance, 

But if an ass thou meetest, simply bray 1 
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losophy. There is a peculiar charm and a strong personal 

appeal in nearly everything that Palquera wrote. 52 His works 

breathe sincerity and enthusiasm. The reader feels that 

with Palquera, authorship is not dilletanteism ; it is a sacred 

life's mission dedicated to the service of truth and knowl- 
edge. 

In conclusion, a word on Palquera's influence on his 
contemporaries and on later generations. A final verdict 
is not safe at the present stage of historical and bibliogra- 
phical research. However, if we bear in mind how many 
works of notable authors of the thirteenth century have 

2. 

Seek wisdom, understand the times and seasons; 
Acquire judgment to weigh well all reasons; 
Pursue this quest, tho' you be old and tho' 
Your path's beset with hosts of cares and treasons. 

3- 
If sin thou wouldst avoid, then speak but once, 
For the Creator gave thee just one mouth, 
And listen twice, — thus speech with silence, season! 
But gave thee two ears for that very reason 1 

4- 
Reproof will not amend the brazen, — no. 
Not even if thou pleadest, day and night. 
Ply not with rod the fool's back, for not so 
Canst thou his nature's warping set aright. 
The rather pound him on the head, for there 
His "imp of the perverse" hath fitting lair. 

The third epigram is the rhymed adaptation of a sentence in 11D113 
B»B1D1^'Bn, II, 2 , No. 17, where it is ascribed to Plato: B»» JIBJ^BK DMl! 

vh is' 'rv Kiian >a tbo ysm ain jne & io«'i ytath ta'j?a»i lai 1 ? naio 

laiit? !TO HbS JfflW» HS nn« JlE^l D>3tK W; comp. Kaufmann, Die Sinne, 
138. Steinschneider, Manna, 84, translated this epigram, among others of 
Palquera, metrically into German. 

** Gfldemann, Das jud. Unterrichtswesen, 157, strange to say, designates 
Palquera's style as "dry" and monotonous! Comp. to the contrary Kauf- 
mann, Studien uber Salomon Jbn Gabirol, 59, 61. 
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been lost, the preservation of so many of Palquera's writings 
is evidence of the high regard in which he was held by his 
own and by succeeding generations. That some of these 
works should be preserved in eight or even ten manuscripts, 
is proof of no slight popularity. Citations from Palquera's 
works are frequent, although credit is not often given to 
the author. 53 Mediaeval scholastics thought his works on 

M "The abundance of quotations (from Arabic sources in Palquera's 
Commentary on the Guide of Maimonides) was sufficient to give to * those 
who plagiarized him the appearance of great learning" (Steinschneider, 
Hebr. fibers., 422). Some of those who made use of Palquera's works 
may be mentioned here in chronological order: 

MosES DE Leon (13th. century); see Steinschneider, Hebr. fibers., 243, n. 
975. 

Isaac Ibn Latie (1280); see Steinschneider, Hebr. fibers., p. 23, n. 150. 

Joseph Kaspi, who lived not long after Palquera, based his commentaries 
on the Guide of Maimonides (edited by Raphael Kirchheim, Frankf, a. M. 
1848) on Palquera's commentary on the same work, and copied whole chapters 
from it, often mentioning also his source; see about the relation of Kaspi's 
works to those of Palquera Kirchheim's Introduction to the work mentioned, 
and Steinschneider's article, Joseph Caspi," in Ersch und Gruber's Bnc, 
sect. 2, vol. 31, p. 67. 

Elhanan' ben Abraham (14th century) ; see Kaufmann, Studien ilber 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 13. 

Gershon ben Solomon (14th century), in his encyclopaedic work y$V 
D'lSIPn, third edition by Heidenheim, Rodelheim 1801; comp. Steinschneider, 
Hebr. fibers., 9. 

Judah Leon Mosconi (14th century), suggested by Steinschneider, 
Magazin f. <t. W. d. Jud. Ill, 193. 

Samuel Zarza (1370), in his super-commentary on Abraham Ibn Ezra; 
see M. Straschun in J16S >mB , edited by S. J. Funn, Wilna 1841, I, 
48, n. 11. In his unpublished »B1* %3IS Zarza quotes Palquera directly; 
see Steinschneider, Hebr. Bib!., IX, 49. 

Solomon ben Menahem, called Prat Maimon (1420), in his commentary 
on the Kusari; see Ventianer, /. c, XV, n. 4. 

Joseph ben Shem-tob (1455); see Steinschneider, in Ersch und Gruber"* 
Bnc, sect. 2, vol. 31, p. 88, n. 4. 

Moses Minz (15th century); see M. Straschun, I. c- 

Johanan Alemanno (ob. 1500); see above, note 35; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. fibers., p. 5. n. 36. 
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philosophy worthy of translation into Latin, 54 , and later 
Hebrew scholars have deemed them deserving of commen- 
taries.™ Since the age of the printing press, some of his 
works have passed through several editions. 58 Even for 
modern students, Palquera has not been devoid of interest; 
witness several scholarly editions of some of his works. 
Thus Palquera has received some of the recognition merited 
by his sincere and life-long devotion to the pursuit of 
truth. 

* * * 

More than six hundred years have passed away since 
the days of Shem Tob Palquera, a scholar of the highest 
type, an enthusiastic champion of learning and enlighten- 
ment. His life and activity are the embodiment of the phi- 
losophic romanticism of the Jews in the Middle Ages. In 
him we see a man of the most exalted sentiments, whose 
striving after moral and spiritual perfection, and courage- 
ous and self-sacrificing devotion to the fostering of intel- 
lectual life among his brethren, served to break through the 
barriers which the dark age of ecclesiastical bigotry sought 

Isaac Abrabanel (ob. 1508) quotes him frequently; see above, note 47; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Obers., p. 7, n. 47. 

Abraham ben David ProvEncali, who, in 1555, copied in Modena 

-Palquera's nilBH fillO, and, in 1593, in Venice, the latter's Introduction to 
HI23n fl'tWU see Zunz, in Kerem Chemed, V, 157. 

Saul ben Simon (1557). who edited the |U»n »1!f. ; see above note 42. 

Solomon Finzi (1600); see Zunz, Hebr, Bibl., IX, 137. 

Joseph Solomon del Medigo (ob. 1655); see Straschun, /. c. 

Elhanan Haehndel Kirchhahn (1707), in his Judaeo-German t?S3n WIDC 
(see Grunbaum, Jiidisch-deutsche Chrestomathie, 238 ff), Rodelheim 1752, 
pp. 9, 12; see Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl., IX, 49, n. 7. 

54 See above, notes 38, 41, 42. 

55 See above, note 39. 

M So tneppaa (3 edd.),t1J'n'1S (4 edd.), P1131B fllJN (3 edd.), pes n 1BD 
(2 edd.). 
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to impose on Jewry. The problems which occupied 
Palquera are no longer our problems, and the solutions ad- 
vanced by him cannot meet present requirements. The 
spirit, however, which animated his career, is the spirit that 
animates us to-day: the spirit searching for the permanent 
amid the transitory, for progress and light. With a feeling 
of appreciation and reverence toward Palquera, we may 
say with the poet : 

"Wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug gethan, der hat 
gelebt fur alle Zeiten." 



